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An illustration will serve best to sum up these considerations 
about the axiom. Let A, B and C be horizontal lines so drawn 
that A and C shall be the usual forms of the Miiller-Lyer figure, with 
out-turned and in-turned arrows respectively, while B is a plain 
line. Let the adjustment of length be such that A and C are both 
perceived equal to B. But now strip A and C of their Miiller-Lyer 
arrows and place them respectively between long and short parallel 
lines. A and C will no longer appear equal. That is, two lines 
perceived as equal to a third under certain conditions do not appear 
equal to each other under certain other conditions. 

Now if this illustration fairly represents— and it seems to me 
that it does— the state of the case when qualities and intensities are 
to be compared, is there any possible reason for being overwhelmed 
with surprise at finding S t and S s equal to S 2 and yet not equal to 
each other? And, furthermore, is there any compulsory power 
that the equality axiom can wield over our thought in this instance, 
forcing us to conclude, as do Stumpf and Stout and the rest, that 
the reality is quite other than what our best endeavor can reveal? 
Rather, indeed, it seems to me, so confident ought we to be of the 
inapplicability of an unqualified statement of this axiom that we 
may feel assured that we are nearer the realities when we take our 
sensations to be what we find them to be, than we are when we take 
them to be what a dubious argument asserts that they must be. 

A word in conclusion. It may be that unperceivable mental 

states exist. At any rate I do not wish here to deny them. But 

of two things I do feel fairly confident. First, it is my steadfast 

belief that if such states do exist they can be properly inferred only 

when some influence upon perceived conscious states is distinctly 

discernible. And, secondly, however the general fact may stand, 

I am entirely convinced that we are not under obligation to assume 

such states in order to avoid coming into contradiction with the 

equality axiom. And to set forth this last conclusion, together with 

the few reflections upon which it rests, is here my sole purpose. 

A. H. Pierce. 
Smith College. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Der Sociale Optimismus. Ludwio Stein. Jena, Hermann Costenoble, 
1905, pp. 267. 

This book, as we are informed in the preface, is a collection of essays 
which have appeared from time to time in the course of the last few years 
in periodicals and daily papers. There are twelve, as follows: (1) 
Social Optimism, (2) Social Ideas and Ideals, (3) Methods of Social 
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Kestraint, (4) The Philosophy of the 'Middle Line' and the Parallelo- 
gram of Social Forces, (5) Menger's Popular Labor-State and Legal- 
Socialism, (6) Legal-Socialism and the Political Parties, (7) Social- 
Politics, (8) The Victory of Epistemological Pessimism, (9) Sociology 
on a Monistic Basis, (10) Mechanical and Organic Theories of the State, 
(11) Energetic Optimism, (12) The Fore-Shadowing of Optimism. 

' Social Optimism ' is the fourth of a series of recent publications 
by the author treating related topics. It emphasizes the social rather 
than the individual nature of optimism, and seeks to correlate material 
rather than to construct a system. Optimism has produced no such 
closed and firmly welded system as that of pessimism in the works of 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann. The purpose of the author is to present 
the problem of optimism in its various phases, and by a critical examina- 
tion to distinctly differentiate similar and opposing views. Over four 
hundred different authors are quoted or referred to in the twelve essays. 

The philosophical point of departure of ' Social Optimism ' is the 
' energic ' world-view of Mach and Ostwald. " The attempt is made 
not only to establish ' Energic Monism,' theoretically, but also to answer 
its critics; announcing it as being of so transcendent a nature as to be 
subservient to no political party, nation, cult, or philosophy. Seen in 
the perspective of universal history, sub specie ceternitatis, all of our 
political and religious oppositions, all importunate war cries and em- 
phases of the important destiny of our day, shrivel to insignificance and 
nothingness. Starting with experience, with its eyes fixed upon social 
facts, having traced these to their psychological origins, ' Social Opti- 
mism ' will illumine the way of humanity to social cosmos." 

The essence of the optimistic creed is given in a quotation from the 
concluding words of Gustav Schmoller's recent work entitled ' An Outline 
of the Principles of Political Economy,' and reads : " The time will come 
when every good and normally developed man will know a suitable trade, 
and the attainment of individuality, self-esteem and the power of self- 
assertion will be coupled with righteousness and the highest public spirit. 
It is to be hoped that the journey is not so long as that which brought 
man from the condition of brute, physical strength to that of his present 
cultural state." As might be surmised from the number and diverse in- 
terests of the authors quoted, the essays are an invoice of the scientific, 
religious and philosophical concepts which have dominated the world- 
movements of the past. Kunning through the opposing and parallel 
opinions of the modern thinkers Dr. Stein finds the thread of monism; 
and between the idealism of Cohen and the materialism of Haeckel he 
finds room for what he regards as the more scientific concept of energic 
monism. Fichte is the real founder of this new dynamism. ' Social 
Optimism' and 'Energic Monism,' then, are resultant concepts of this 
inductive study, and not, as one might hope, the corner-stones of a newly 
completed structure. Their content, scientific, religious and philo- 
sophical, remains to be more clearly defined in terms of a new civilization 
which shall embody their inherent prophecy. 
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As a review of the trend of more recent thought the essays are both 
stimulating and instructive. The style is lucid and virile. While ' Prag- 
matism ' and ' Instrumentalism ' are nowhere mentioned by the author, 
they would, doubtless, both be included in the concept ' Energic Monism.' 

Alban David Sorensen. 
Colby College. 

The Vivisection Problem. (A Reply.) Albert Leffingwell, M.D. 

International Journal of Ethics, January, 1905, pp. 221-231. 

The matter of the controversy over vivisection is continually at the 
focus of public attention, and this alone would sufficiently account for a 
great deal of its puerile treatment. No other current question affords a 
more vivid illustration of the oscillations of thought. The almost exact 
balance maintained between approbation on the ground of utility and 
disapprobation on the ground of cruelty, producing much fluctuation of 
individual conviction, still keeps the public about evenly divided. 

This article is written in reply to one entitled, ' Is Vivisection Justi- 
fiable?' by C. S. Myers, of Gonville and Caiu College, Cambridge, pub- 
lished in the same journal, April, 1904. 

Mr. Myers, who poses as an unprejudiced arbitrator having general 
acquaintance with the principles of ethics and psychology, registers an 
almost unqualified endorsement of the practice. He classifies the oppo- 
nents of vivisection on moral grounds according to three standpoints, viz., 
the ' religious,' the ' common-sense ' and the ' naturalistic' The first con- 
siders that animals are placed in the world by the Divine Will and that 
man is their natural protector; it is an abuse of superior intelligence for 
man to inflict pain on them for any purpose whatever. Tha 'common- 
sense ' antagonist, while opposing extreme cruelty, sanctions the infliction 
of a certain amount of pain upon animals, providing man's gain thereby 
is sufficiently great. The third standpoint, the 'naturalistic,' condemns 
vivisection not so much on account of the pain endured by the animals, 
as on account of the reflex effect which cruelty has upon man. 

The arguments which Mr. Myers adduces in refutation of these re- 
spective positions are : that those who argue from the ' religious ' stand- 
point are inconsistent when they sanction the slaughtering of cattle and 
the poisoning of vermin for the sake of increasing human comfort; that 
the 'common-sense' antagonist is ignorant of the great utility of vivi- 
section; and that the 'naturalistic' view does not take into account the 
truth of 'multiple-personality' which means that, while a vivisector 
may be humane on all other points, sympathy would be positively detri- 
mental to success at the operating-table. 

This author cites the 'psychologist's fallacy' in refuting the charge 
of 'the sentimentalist' that vivisection involves the infliction of agony, 
saying that the cries and writhing of the animal-subjects are no criterion 
of true 'mental pain.' Besides, dogs have been observed to wag their 
tails and lick the hands of the operator, which evinces their indifference 
to the experiment. 

He further considers it needless to discuss the utility of vivisection. 



